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V.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO PALI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Part I. 

Pali ana-mataqqa ) , , .,,,.., 

x, ., ., }• having no conceivable beginning 

Prakrit ana-vayagga j 

Sanskrit an-avaragra ' having no starting-point in the past ' 

It is no exaggeration to say that ana-matagga, the stock 
epithet of the saihsara, is the most extraordinary and highly 
significant word in the Pali language. Apparently, few scholars 
who have dealt with the word seem to have read what is perhaps 
the most remarkable chapter of the Saihyutta Nikaya — the 
Anamatagga Saihyutta; and the few who did read it failed to 
grasp the fundamental thought that runs through the chapter 
from the first word to the last, — the thought, namely, of the 
beginningless character of the round of existences. It is the 
purpose of this paper to settle, if possible, the etymology and 
meaning of this most remarkable word. 

1. Previous Etymologies op anamatagga. 

James D'Alwis (Buddhist Nirvana, p. 21) divides the word 
an + amata + agga, ' which does not end in Nibbana.' Childers 
(Pali Dictionary, p. 31) accepts this explanation, but in his 
Errata (ib. p. 621) rejects it and confesses that he is at a loss 
to explain the composition and meaning of the word. Weber 
(Indische Streifen, vol. iii, p. 150) says: 'anamatagge saihsare 
mochte Eef. aus anamatagge (amrita = mrita) gekiirzt an- 
sehen: " ohne Ende und Anfang."' Trenckner (Pali Miscel- 
lany, p. 64) divides the word an + a + mata -f- agga, ' whose 
end is not known.' Jacobi (Worterbuch zu Ausgewahlte Er- 
zahlungen in Maharashtri, p. 89) says of the Prakrit form: 
' anavayagga (Pali anamatagga, von \/nam, "mit nicht gebo- 
gener Spitze, was immer gradaus lauft"), "endlos."' Pischel 
at first (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, iii. 1879, p. 245) was inclined 
to explain the word as had D'Alwis and Childers (see above), 
but afterwards changed his mind and adopted a modification of 
Jacobi's theory. In his Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
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§ 251, p. 175, he says: ' va ist fair ma eingetreten in anavadagga 
ana vayagga = Pali anamatagga = anamadagra zu Vnam, die 
auch . . . va hat. . . . Die richtige Erklarung dieses terminus 
teehnicus, der ein Beiwort des saihsara ist, ist wohl " dessen 
Anfang sich nicht wegbeugt," = " sich nicht verandert " = 
" endlos." Die Vnam hat richtig erkannt Jacobi, dessen sonst- 
ige Erklarung aber falsch ist. Die Scholiasten erklaren das 
Wort mit ananta, aparyanta, aparyavasana, und fassen meist 
avadagga avayagga als Deciwort im Sinne von " Ende," zerlegen 
also das Wort in an + avadagga.' [For glosses on agga by 
Buddhaghosa, -whose opinion on such matters is worth more 
than those of ordinary scholiasts, see the next paragraph.] 
Anderson (Glossary to Pali Eeader, p. 9) comments at some 
length on previous etymologies of the word and finally accepts 
the interpretation offered by Jacobi and Pischel : ' endless.' 
Eecent translators, as for example Winternitz in A. Bertholet's 
Eeligionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, pp. 223 f., adopt a tour de 
force and render the word without beginning and end, or endless. 

2. The True Etymology and Meaning of anamatagga. 

The proper division of the word, in my opinion, is an-a- + 
mata -f- agga. The first element is the reinforced, emphatic 
negative prefix an-a-, 'not.' For an exhaustive treatment of 
this prefix, see my paper on The Compound Negative Prefix 
an-a- in Greek and Indie, American Journal of Philology, 
XXXIX, pp. 299 ff. The second element is the past passive 
participle (it might better be called a gerundive) of the root 
man, 'think,' ma-ta, 'thinkable,' 'knowable,' 'conceivable.' 
The suffix -ta of ma-ta here very clearly conveys the idea of 
possibility, as is often the case with this suffix in Indo-Ger- 
manic. See Brugmann's Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages, vol. ii, § 79, p. 220 ; Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, II. i 2 , § 298, p. 401, § 300, pp. 402 ff. ; Griechische Gram- 
matik 3 , § 216, i a, pp. 200 f. The third element is the noun 
agga (Sanskrit agra), 'beginning.' It cannot be stated too 
emphatically that agga means ' beginning ' ; that it does not and 
cannot possibly mean ' end.' See Bohtlingk-Both, sub voce agra. 
Buddhaghosa, at the beginning of his comment on the Etadagga 
Vagga of the Afiguttara Nikaya (see Afiguttara Commentary, 
Colombo, Ceylon, 1904, p. 76), glosses agga as meaning adi = 
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' beginning,' koti = ' starting-point,' settha = ' foremost.' Sig- 
nificantly enough, he never adduces anta or pariyosana, ' end.' 

The word anamatagga means : having no known, knowable, 
thinkable, conceivable beginning; whose beginning cannot pos- 
sibly be known or imagined; whose beginning is beyond the 
power of thought to conceive. 

That the etymology proposed is correct, and that the word 
must therefore mean, not without beginning or end or endless, 
but having no conceivable beginning, is clear, first from the 
discussion of the samsara in its aspect as anamatagga in the 
Anamatagga Samyutta, and secondly from the context of the 
word in many passages in the Legends of the Saints. 

3. Synopsis op the Anamatagga Samyutta. 

In the Anamatagga Samyutta (Samyutta Nikaya, xv: vol. 
ii, pp. 178-193) the Buddha is represented as addressing the 
monks as follows: 

" Without conceivable beginning is this Eound of Existences. 
Unknown is a starting-point in the past of beings impeded by 
the Impediment of Ignorance, fettered by the Fetter of Crav- 
ing, hasting, hurrying, from birth to birth. 1 The ancestors of a 
man are more numerous than all the blades of grass and sticks 
and branches and leaves in India; more numerous than all the 
particles of dust that compose the earth. The tears shed, the 
mother's milk drunk by a man in his previous states of exist- 
ence, are more abundant than all the water contained in the four 
great oceans. 

"How long is a cycle of time? — Longer than would be required 
for a range of mountains a league in length, a league in breadth, 
a league in height, of solid rock, without a cleft, without a 
crack, to waste and wear away, were it to be wiped once in a 
century with a silken cloth; longer than would be required for 
a heap of mustard-seed of the same dimensions to disappear, 
were but a single seed to be removed once in a century. Of 

1 Anamataggo ' yam bhikkhave samsaro, pubba koti na pafinayati 
avijjanlvarananam eattanam taahasamyojananam sandhavatam samsa- 
ratam. Similar is the Buddhistic Sanskrit version (Divyavadana, 
197iB-i8) : Anavaragro bhikshavah samsaro 'vidyanivarananam sattva- 
nam trshnasamyojananam trshnargalabaddhanam dirgham adhvanam 
samdhavatam samsaratam purva kotir na prajSayate duhkhasya. 
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cycles of time as long as this, there have elapsed many hundreds 
of cycles, many thousands of cycles, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of cycles. Indeed, it is impossible to count them in terms 
of cycles or hundreds of cycles or thousands of cycles or hun- 
dreds of thousands of cycles. For example, were each of four 
centenarians to call to mind a hundred thousand cycles of time 
every day in his life, all four would die or ever they could 
count them all. 

" The cycles of time that have elapsed are more numerous than 
all the sands that lie between the source and the mouth of the 
Ganges. The bones left by a single individual in his passage 
from birth to birth during a single cycle of time would form a 
pile so huge that were all the mountains of Vepulla-range to 
be gathered up and piled in a heap, that heap of mountains 
would appear as naught beside it. The head of every man has 
been cut off so many times in his previous states of existence, 
either as a human being or as an animal, as to oause him to 
shed blood more abundant than all the water contained in the 
four great oceans. 

" For so long a time as this," concludes the Buddha, " you 
have endured suffering, you have endured agony, you have en- 
dured calamity. In view of this, you have every reason to feel 
disgust and aversion for all existing things and to free your- 
selves from them." 2 

4. Illustrations from the Legends of the Saints. 

The Legends of the Saints contain much to the same effect. 
For example, in Petavatthu ii. 13, stanza 12, the Buddha thus 
addresses Ubbari, weeping for her dead husband : " You have 
been a woman, you have been a man, you have been a beast. 
Consider ! there is no limit to the number of your past lives " 
(atitanam pariyanto na dissati). There are several fine speci- 
mens in the Dhammapada Commentary. 3 In i. 1 Cakkhupala 
says to himself : " In the round of existences without conceiv- 
able beginning, there is no counting the number, of times you 

2 Incidentally it may be said that this Anamatagga Sariiyutta is the 
gospel of Buddhism in a nutshell. 

a For a complete translation of these legends, see my Buddhist 
Legends from the Dhammapada Commentary, Harvard Oriental Series, 
vols. 28-30. 
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have been blind" (anamataggasmirh samsaravatte tava anak- 
khikakalassa ganana n'atthi). In ii. 1. 6, end, Samavati, just 
before she is burned to death, admonishes her attendants as 
follows : " Even with the [infinite] knowledge of a Buddha, it 
would be no easy matter to count the number of times our 
bodies have thus been burned, as we have passed from birth to 
birth in the round of existences without conceivable beginning " 
(anamatagge samsare). 

In viii. 12 the Buddha thus comforts the bereaved Patacara: 
" In weeping over the death of sons and others dear to you in 
this round of existences, you have shed tears more abundant than 
all the water contained in the four great oceans." The story 
goes on to say that as the Buddha thus discoursed on the Be- 
ginningless (evam Satthari anamataggapariyayam kathente), 
her grief was assuaged. In xiii. 4 the Buddha thus addresses 
Abhaya, sorrowing over the sudden death of his nautch-girl: 
" There is no measuring the tears you have thus shed over the 
death of this girl in the round of existences without conceivable 
beginning." In xiii. 7 the Buddha thus comforts a weaver who 
has lost his daughter : " Grieve not, for in the round of exist- 
ences without conceivable beginning you have thus shed over the 
death of your daughter tears more abundant than all the water 
contained in the four great oceans." 

5. Etymology and Meaning of Prakrit anavayagga. 

Prakrit anavayagga is the exact equivalent of Pali anama- 
tagga, sound for sound, and conveys precisely the same idea. 
It occurs in one of Jacobi's selections from the Prakrit : * Abhii 
. . . anaiyam anavayaggam sarhsarakantararh anupariyattissai. 
Meyer translates the passage as follows : 5 ' Abhii . . . will stray 
to and fro in the beginningless, endless tanglewood of the sarh- 
sara.' But anavayagga is here very evidently employed as a 
synonym of anai (Sanskrit anadi). It is a familiar practice of 
Hindu writers, whether Sanskrit, Pali, or Prakrit, to set side 
by side two or three or four synonymous expressions for the sake 
of greater emphasis and clearness. The passage should be trans- 
lated as follows : ' Abhii . . . will stray to and fro in the tangle- 

' H. Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharashtri, p. 33ie-is. 
5 J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 113 f. 
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wood of the samsara, which has no beginning, no known starting- 
point.' 

6. Etymology and Meaning of Sanskrit anavaragra. 

The epithet commonly applied to the samsara in Classical 
Sanskrit is anadi, ' beginningless.' 8 But in Buddhistic Sanskrit, 
which may he aptly characterized by saying that it is nothing 
more than Sanskritized Pali, the word anadi is never thus 
applied. Instead is used anavaragra, a back-formation from the 
Pali-Prakrit. 7 Since the compound negative prefix an-a- does 
not occur in Sanskrit 8 the Sanskrit writers were hard put to 
it to coin a word resembling anamatagga anavayagga both in 
sound and meaning. But their ingenuity was equal to the task. 
Ultimately from the Pali anamatagga, but more immediately 
from the Prakrit anavayagga, they evolved, by redivision and 
modification working under the influence of popular etymology, 
the word anavaragra. This word should, in my opinion, be 
divided an- ' not ' + avara ' in the past ' -f- agra ' starting-point.' 
It thus means having no starting-point in the past, and ex- 
presses, although by no means with such emphasis, substantially 
the same idea as Pali-Prakrit anamatagga anavayagga. 

The correct interpretation of Pali anamatagga, Prakrit an- 
avayagga, Sanskrit anavaragra, is of the greatest importance to 
a correct understanding of the fundamental teachings of the 
Buddha. For the primary mission of the Buddha was to deliver 
mankind from the terrible jungle, the frightful ocean, of the 
round of existences, and the aspect of the round of existences 
which haunted the mind of the Buddha, the aspect with which he 
terrified the minds of his hearers, was its aspect as anamatagga. 

It is utterly impossible, says the Buddha, for a human being 
so much as to imagine a beginning of this frightful round of 
existences. But there is a way for him to make an end of it. 
If he would be delivered from the horrors of repeated existences, 
he must get rid of Craving, the cause of rebirth. He must enter 
upon the Noble Eightfold Path and follow it to the end, even 

• See BShtlingk-Roth, sub voce. ^ 

'See Divyavadana, 197is-i8; Mahavastu, i. 34«-8, iii. 2733. 
8 See my paper on The Compound Negative Prefix an-a- in Greek and 
Indie, American Journal of Philology, XXXIX 299 ff. 
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to the plucking out of the Eye of Existence, even to Nibbana. 

For — 

Not only does this Path destroy ill-will, 

But it also shuts the gate of hell, 

And utterly dries up that boundless, frightful 

Ocean of suffering, the round of existences, 

Whose beginning it is utterly impossible to imagine. 

Na kevalam ayam maggo dosanasanam eva ca 
Karoti atha kho 'payadvaram pi pidheti ca 
Anamatagga-samsara-vatta-dukkha-mahodadhim 
Aparam atighoram ca soseti ca asesato. 

Abhidhammavatara, 1333 f . 

Eugene Watson Buelingame. 

Yale University. 



